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THE MINISTER’S WIFE 
Brother John 
in The Inquirer 


Our ministers must feel grateful to the 
- Methodists who refused the other day to 
allow their conference to institute a cen- 
sorship of marriage. A proposal that the 
choice of ministers’ wives should be sub- 
jected to another man’s judgment was 
received with astonishment and subse- 
quently vetoed. 

Delegates refused to take seriously the 
proposal made by the Ministerial Training 
Committee that if a candidate for the 
ministry happened to be engaged, the su- 
perintendent of the circuit should furnish 
a written statement of the suitability of 
his fiancee to be a minister’s wife. The 
amazing thing is that the proposal was 
seriously made! But it was. The presi- 
dent of the conference even thought it 
necessary to rebuke delegates for the way 
in which they received the proposal. “It 
is not a matter to be treated lightly,” he 
observed sharply. 

In all seriousness, then, let us note the 
fact that there are people who would like 
ministers’ wives to be chosen for them. If 
we are not watchful in guarding our lib- 
erties, we may soon find a sub-committee 
of our General Assembly suggesting a cen- 
sorship of marriage—for ideas soon spread 
from one religious movement to another. 
In any case, there are already some Uni- 
tarians who would like to have a share in 
choosing our wives. 

At the Methodist Conference there was 
some discussion on the word “suitability.” 
‘Does ‘suitability’ mean suitable as a 
minister’s wife or suitable to be married 
to the candidate?” asked a delegate. And 
the reply was: ‘Suitable as a minister’s 
wife.” 

Congregations—and especially church 
committees—have views about ministers’ 
wives. More than once I have heard it 
said of a particular woman, “‘She’d make 
an ideal minister’s wife.’”’ She—the model 
minister’s wife—is a managing sort of per- 
son. She can run mothers’ meetings, 
teach in Sunday school, serve on commit- 
tees, act as district visitor, and occasion- 
ally take service and preach. Church 
committees get into the habit of looking 
on the minister’s wife as an unpaid curate. 
And they have a grudge against a minister 
if his wife is not of the ‘‘ideal” kind. They 
look at the minister’s wife from the point 
of view of the church, rather than from 
the point of view of the man she has mar- 
ried. 

And I am afraid that a committee of 
elderly religious people elected to choose a 
suitable wife for a minister would look at 
the matter from the same conventional 
angle. Further, they would take the view 
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that a minister must not marry a member 
of his own congregation, and they would 
accept all the subtle caste distinctions of 
Christian society. I can imagine them 
solemnly drawing up a new Table of Kin- 
dred and Affinity, beginning something 
like this: 

A Minister may not marry his: 

1. Greengrocer. 

2. Greengrocer’s sister. 

8. Sister’s Greengrocer. 

And so on—up to more than thirty pro- 
hibitions! 

We often see the announcement: “A 
marriage has been arranged ——.”’ And 
there are countries in which marriages are 
arranged by a ‘‘committee’’ of people in- 
terested in the match. But we must never 
countenance the idea that such a system 
would be good for the church. 

' This does not mean that I believe that 
ministers always choose their own wives. 
Any ‘“‘choosing” there is may be the other 
way round! Not long ago a number of 
men were discussing the question of how 
they met their wives. One man after 
another told his story. But a quiet little 
man in the corner was silent. Then some- 
one asked him, ‘‘And how did you meet 
your wife?” “I didn’t meet her,” said the 
quiet little man. ‘‘She overtook me!” 

What is said about “choosing” wives is 
mostly nonsense. Marriages are not “ar- 
ranged” in this way. 
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And what is said—by members of church 
committees and others—about ministers’ 
wives is mostly nonsense too! The habit 
of looking on a minister’s wife as an unpaid 
curate is all wrong. There ought to be a 
League of Ministers’ Wives to combat the 
idea, and to put in its place the truth about 
the wives of ministers of religion. 

The best wife for a minister is not 
necessarily the Sunday school teacher, 
mothers’ meeting enthusiast kind of wife. 
A minister may need, more than anything 
else, a quiet woman to be his sympathetic 
companion and gentle critic. 

The woman who does not agree with the 
theology of her minister-husband, yet who 
as a wife makes her man happy, may be 
helping to spread that theology more ef- 
fectively than the woman who shares her 
husband’s faith and teaches it in church 
and Sunday school at every opportunity. 


* * 


THE FREE-CHURCH ISSUE 
An Editorial 
in The Christian Leader 


The issue in the matter of the proposed 
Free Church of America is not whether we 
love the Universalist Church or not. It is 
not whether we have traditions and mem- 
ories which we cherish. It is not whether 
afew folks are humanists and a great many 
theists. It is not the constitution of Rus- 
sia or Turkey. It is not whether the 
Italians are better aviators than the French. 
It is simply whether or not Universalists 
favor getting together with Unitarians and 
other liberals in a new federation for better 
work. 

To be sure, some Unitarians and some 
Universalists would like to merge the two 
‘churches. That is not the issue. If it 
ever becomes the issue we shall have time 
enough to debate it. ' 

Some Unitarians and some Universalists 
would like to merge The Christian Register 
and The Christian Leader. That is not the 
question. If it ever becomes the question 


we shall explore the possibilities patiently © 


and carefully. 

The question is, shall the Free Churches 
get together in a loose organization with a 
name big enough to draw churches in of 
every name? That is the only question. 

But if we get in, might we not want to 
get out? Maybe. If enough of us should 
come to feel that way, then we will get out. 
If the Unitarians get in, might they not 
want to get out? Maybe. Well, then, if 


f 


they should come to feel that way they 6 


will get out. 
We will go on together while we want to 


go on together, and we will stop going on — 


together when and if we find the thing diffi- 
cult, impracticable, costly, annoying, un- 
profitable, hopeless. 

These Universalists who get off high- 
flown eloquence about the universals and 


cannot walk even for two weeks happily — 


with other liberal churches are the jokes 


of all ecclesiastical history. 


VII. 


HE humanist-theist controversy, preoccupied 
with the debate, ‘What, if anything, is 
God?” has slighted the question, “What if 
‘a, “anything, is religion?” I suggest that the 
latter is the more important issue of the two. Noone 
would be interested in God, unless first convinced of 
_ the abiding value of religion as a contemporary atti- 
tude. For instance, if one should come to Freud’s 
’ conclusion that religion is only a vestige from primitive 
mentality, a wholesale mechanism of escape for those 
who lack the intelligence and the courage to face 
reality, it would be ridiculous to continue the dis- 
cussion of God’s existence and nature. The topic 
would be automatically handed over to students of 
paranoia. Humanists and theists, I take it, are agreed 
as to the value of religion. It is pertinent, therefore, 
to ask them to consider its nature. And it might 
turn out that their analysis of religion might take 
them a long way toward solving the problem of God. 
_ For God’s existence is discovered, if at all, not through 
| argument, but through the religious quest; and his 
| nature is interpreted not by dialectic, but through the 
| religious response. I submit what follows as an effort 
| in this direction: to set forth briefly the religion of a 
i complex and sophisticated mind—Alfred North White- 


‘head. 
| Religion, says Whitehead, is the apprehension 
’ “of a character permanently inherent in the nature of 
| things”; an apprehension which acts as a transforming 
| agency upon life. He thus provides for the tradi- 
tionally accepted requisites of a complete religion: a 
set of beliefs, a pattern of conduct, an act of worship. 
___ Religion is apprehension. Few of our contem- 
poraries have dwelt more insistently on the radical 


iia of religious belief. There is an object, 


‘Whitehead believes, a fact, a set of affairs which re- 
ion seeks to discover and understand. Its doc- 
trines are reports concerning this fact, valid, if at all, 
ause they follow the methods and submit to the 
s of all rational inquiry. Religious intuitions— 
’ hypotheses—come at privileged moments. They are 

utgrowths of “the supernormal experience of man- 
Kind.” But they have no privileged status. There 
‘is no special “religious sense.” The sanction of re- 
ious truth is not the peculiar channel of its ap- 
sarance—the prestige of the individuals who dis- 
vered it, of the documents which preserve it, or the 
stitution which purveys it. Its sanction is simply 
ability to stand the test of analysis and observation. 
_ Religion thus shares for Whitehead the rationality 
cience. It also shares its realism. It is interesting 


i. 


Contemporary Thought Around the World 
Whitehead’s Religion 


‘ ; Gregory Vlastos 


to compare him at this point with the most vigorous 
movement in post-war theology, Barthianism. With- 
out being conscious of the concurrence, Whitehead 
stands squarely with Barth and Brunner in their 
quest for objectivity. He would agree with their re- 
volt against the subjectivism of modern romantic re- 
ligion. He would second their contention that, in de- 
fining religion as man’s feeling of dependence, Schlier- 
macher opened the door to the exploitation of psycho- 
logical states, made religion self-conscious and intro- 
spective, and encouraged men to seek varieties of re- 


ligious experience instead of the kingdom of God and 


its righteousness. But he would part with them the 
moment they proceed to find this Religious Object 
in a supra-temporal, trans-empirical realm. Here, 
in this world of time, finitude and imperfection, the 
Other of religion must be sought and can be found. 
Religion saves man not by diverting his attention to 
another realm beyond space and time, but by pointing 
out just that element in his own world which elicits 
worship and demands obedience. “Religion is world- 
loyalty.’’ And the final guarantee of religious realism 
emerges at a point we have yet to consider: its ethical 
implications. 

Religion is a “‘transforming agency.”’ There is a 
widespread resentment today against anyone who 
suggests that religious and scientific truth stands on 
the same plane. The very title “Religious Experience 
and the Scientific Method” is a provocation to some. 
It is just here that I find Whitehead’s religion most 
instructive. In its claim to convey credible infor- 
mation about the objective world, he tells us, religion 
stands on precisely the same footing as science. But 
it is more than science, because it claims more than 
assent. It demands obedience. “Religion is force 
of belief cleansing the inward parts.’ Scientific be- 
liefs, whether deductive conclusions from premises or 
inductive inferences from data, are framed in the con- 
ditional mood: “If..., then....” Religion 
passes over to the imperative: “Thou shalt... . 
Thou shalt not... .” Because the world is such as 
I have seen it to be, the temper and pattern of my life 
must henceforth be different. Every thought, every 
feeling, every deed, I must bare to this supreme 
standard of rightness: reject what offends it, affirm 
what furthers it. “For this reason,” concludes 
Whitehead, “the primary religious virtue is sincerity, 
a penetrating sincerity.’ 

So religion forms Whitehead’s preface to morals. 
Ethics, both individual and social, I think he would 
define (though he has not done so explicitly) as the 
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control of life by ideas, instead of its determination 
by chance impulse or brute force: the good man and 
the civilized society are ruled by ideal standards, es- 
thetically persuasive and rationally valid. But the 
source and testing-ground of these standards is the 
structure of the world in which man finds himself. 
And the impulse to embrace them is no other than his 
response to that ‘one purpose whose fulfilment is 
eternal harmony.’’ Hence the moral and social sig- 
nificance which Whitehead attaches to religion: ““The 
fact of the religious vision, and its history of persist- 
ent expansion, are our one ground for optimism. 
Apart from it, human life is a flash of occasional en- 
joyments lighting up a mass of pain and misery, a 
bagatelle of transient experience.” 

Reflective thinking is the root of Whitehead’s 
religion; ethical discipline its fruit. Its flower is wor- 
ship. Thought and morals are effortful disciplines, 
with all the labor, the peril, the incompleteness, of 
time. But there is a freshness to all vital religion, an 
immediacy of certainty and joy, which defies time. 
Whitehead finds this in’ the esthetic experience of 
worship: a single flame of celebration, whose light is 
truth and fire goodness. Here search becomes illum- 
ination, and deliberation decision. And the gap be- 
tween vision and obedience is bridged in one impulse 
of loving devotion. This is the mystical heart of re- 
ligion; a mysticism which is no substitute for reason 
but its fruition, no escape from the claims of goodness 
but its spiritual preparation—a whole-hearted mys- 
ticism, earned by intelligence and channeled into 
ethical action. 

Two words sum up the temper of Whitehead’s 
religion: adventure and peace. Adventure is the 
quest for new beauty; peace is the joy of its attain- 


ment. Love at its best shows this pattern: adventure 
its propelling power, peace the strength and harmony 
of its fulfillment. Civilization, too, Whitehead defines 
largely through these terms: Adventure is the spark 
of originality that preserves a healthy society from 
staleness and complacency; peace its sense of value 
already achieved, its self-respect, its trust for the 
future. As religious attitudes, adventure and peace 
express the individual’s apprehension of and sur- 
render to that permanent character inherent in the 
nature of things: the Eros of the Universe, as White- 
head calls it in his latest book, “‘the urge towards the 
realization of ideal perfection.” Hence the zest of 
the religious response, sharing in the creative rest- 
lessness of the universe: ‘““The worship of God is not a 
rule of safety—it is an adventure of the spirit, a flight 
after the unattainable.” But there is peace in the 
sense of the cumulative burden of the creative ad- 
vance. What has happened once can never be 
wholly lost: “It contributes its quality as an immor- 
tal fact to the order which informs the world.” 

I read in the Humanist Manifesto: ‘In place of 
the old attitudes involved in worship and prayer the 
humanist finds his religious emotions expressed in a 
heightened sense of personal life and in a cooperative 
effort to promote social well-being.” And again in 
the Theologia Germanica: ‘“‘Where men are enlightened 
with the true light, they renounce all desire and choice, 
and commit and commend themselves and all things 
to the eternal Goodness, so that every man could say: 
‘I would fain be to the eternal Goodness what his 
own hand is to a man.’”’ Here are two opposing 
answers to the question, ‘‘What is religion?’”’ White- 
head’s religion is a significant contemporary expres- 
sion of the latter. 


Immortality in the Plays of Eugene O’Neill 


Howard L. Brooks 


UGENE O’NEILL is a bitter foe of orthodoxy 
and conventionality in all its aspects. The 
accepted forms of the drama he has aban- 
doned to such an extent that Luther B. An- 

thony, who edits a little magazine devoted entirely to 

criticism of what he considers important plays, loudly 
proclaims that “O’Neill does not know dramatic 
principles. His first and foremost rule is filth.” 

The casual reader, however, may not be so dis- 
turbed by O’Neill’s departure from dramatic standards 
as by the fact that he seems to have tossed to the 
winds conceptions of common sense and common de- 
cency. O’Neill’s use of psychological complexes 
which develop into abnormalities and insanity seems 
real only to the mentally unbalanced and to those 
people familiar with theories concerning the tortuous 
workings of the subconscious. But his violations 
of common decency also result from the fact that his 
characters are completely non-moral. O’Neill is not 
interested in right and wrong. He is concerned with 
the fundamental drives at the basis of conduct, not 
with evaluation of conduct. 

As might be expected, O’Neill is antagonistic to 
orthodox religion. And he shows his dislike in many a 
bitter, satirical passage. Yet he is deeply interested 


in the problem of immortality, which has always been 
one of the major concerns of religion. 

Ever since “Beyond the Horizon” (1920), O’ Neill 
has frequently put into his plays some overtone to 
symbolize a great fundamental truth in life. Ac- 
cording to Barrett Clark, a sympathetic critic of 
O’Neill’s work, the overtone was the rhythm and 
flow of life in “Beyond the Horizon,” while “The Hairy 
Ape”’ was meant to show man’s struggle with his own 
fate, with himself, and with his attempt to “belong.” 
And in “Welded,” “The Fountain,” “Lazarus Laughed”’ 
and “Dynamo” immortality has an im portant place. 

“Welded”’ is a story of two intellectual, sensitive 
people, husband and wife, who find themselves fre- 
quently quarreling, though they love each other 
deeply. Michael Cape is unreasonably jealous; Elea- 
nor is afraid of having her own personality completely 
obliterated by the demands of her husband. The play 
begins with a happy scene which soon turns into a 
bitter wrangle, precipitated by a call from John, an 
old friend of Eleanor’s and a sore spot with Michael. 
After his departure, there is unrestrained anger that 
comes to a climx when Eleanor denies her love for — 
Michael. Furthermore, she tells him that John was 
her lover while he was away, a lie intended only to 


— 
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hurt. 


~ nature. 


happiness of love are eternal. 


- yet with strength to face his problems. 


its forms change. 
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In the last part of act one, Michael breaks down 
completely, Act two shows both trying to kill each 
other’s love by the same means. Eleanor goes to 


_ John, who has always loved her tenderly, but cannot 


bring herself to be unfaithful to her husband. Michael 
goes to a prostitute’s rooms, but he finds himself un- 
willing to carry out his original intentions. In the 


_ third act they both come home to find that they love 


each other more than ever. 

The reconciliation is made possible by a change 
in Michael’s outlook on life. He realizes that there 
is a certain timelessness about some aspects of human 
He sees that his own problem is not per- 
sonal but universal, that both the torture and the 
The only solution is to 
accept and to glorify life. 

It is characteristic of O’Neill’s irony that a social 


_ outcast is made the symbol through which Michael 
sees the resolution of his conflicts, and the following 
_ passage, taken from Michael’s encounter with the 


prostitute, shows him learning the secret of Life from 
one of its most unfortunate representatives. 


Cape: How long have you and I been united in 
the unholy bonds of — bedlock? 

Woman: Say! 

Cape: Ten thousand years—about—isn’t it? Or 
twenty? Don’t you remember? 

Woman: Tryin’ to kid me, ain’t you? 

Cape: Don’t lie about your age! You were beside 
the cradle of love, and you’ll dance dead drunk on its 
grave! 

Woman: I’m only twenty-six, honest. 


Cape: (with unnatural intensity): Do you know 
what youare? You’reasymbol. You’reall the tortures 
man inflicts on woman—and you’re the revenge of the 
woman! You’re love revenging itself upon itself. 
You're the suicide of love—of my love—of all love since 
the world began... . 


Death is but an evasion—one must go on. 


To learn to love life—to accept it and be exalted— 
that’s the one faith left to us. Good-by, I’ve joined 
your church. I’m going home. 


And Michael goes back to his marital difficulties 
convinced that for him there must always be discord, 
The one im- 
mortality that he can see is the timelessness of hu- 
man nature. This is one side of a concept frequently 
found in O’Neill. Life goes on through eternity, only 
“The Fountain” and “Lazarus 
Laughed” develop this idea. 

Juan Ponce de Leon, after a lifelong search for 
the fountain of eternal youth, lies dying beside a crude 
home-made fountain in the yard of a Dominican 
monastery in Cuba. Young lovers are singing in the 
distance. 

Love is a flower 

Forever blooming, 

Beauty a fountain 

Forever flowing 

Upward into the source of sunshine, 
Upward into the azure heaven, 

One with God but 

Ever returning 

To kiss the earth that the flower may live. 


Suddenly a higher meaning of the song comes to Juan. 
He sees that the individual is but a drop in the great 
fountain of life, whose waters are forever leaping into 
the air only to fall in the basin and rise anew. 


I am that song! One must absorb, give back, be- 
come oneself a symbol! Juan Ponce de Leon is past. 
He is resolved into the thousand moods of beauty that 
make up happiness—color of the sunset, of tomorrow’s 
dawn, breath of the great Tradewind—sunlight on 
grass, an insect’s song, the rustle of leaves, an ant’s am- 
bitions. (In an ecstasy) Oh, Luis, I begin to know eter- 
nal youth! I have found my Fountain! O Fountain 
of Eternity, take back this drop, my soul! 


This is nothing more nor less than a romantic in- 
terpretation of that cold scientific law known as the 
conservation of matter. And Lazarus’ philosophy is 
the same thing. 

Lazarus appears shortly after Jesus raised him 
from the dead. He knows what is beyond life, and 
his knowledge fills him with a joyful contagious laugh- 
ter that even such hard-bitten old sinners as Caligula 
and Tiberius cannot resist. What did Lazarus learn? 
Something that no one else could long believe, though 
he converted his followers often enough. 


There is no death! 
There is only life! . 
There is only laughter! 
Fear is no more! 

Death is dead! 


But what kind of immortality does Lazarus 
mean? ‘The answer is in a reply to Caligula’s ques- 
tion, ‘““Then if there is no death, O Teacher, tell me 
why I love to kill?” 


Because you fear to die! (Then gaily mocking) 
But what do you matter, O Deathly-Important One? 
Put yourself that question—as a jester. (Hxultantly) 
Are you a speck of dust danced in the wind? Then 
laugh, dancing! Laugh yes to your insignificance! 
Thereby will be born your new greatness! As Man, 
Petty Tyrant of Earth, you are a bubble pricked by 
death into a void and a mocking silence! But as dust 
you are eternal change, and everlasting growth, and a 
high note of laughter soaring through chaos from the 
deep heart of God! Be proud, O Dust! Then you may 
love the stars as equals! (Then mocking again) And 
then perhaps you may be brave enough to love even 
your fellow men without fear of their vengeance! 


“Dynamo” is a parody of the conflict between 
religion and science. Reuben Light, the son of a 
minister whose religious fervor supports ignorance, 
superstition, and vindictiveness, is in love with Ada 
Fife. Her father is an electrician as ignorant and vin- 
dictive as, though less superstitious than, the Rever- 
end Mr. Light. The play centers around Reuben and 
his disillusionment. From a bashful, sensitive boy he 
is transformed into a hard-boiled young radical with 
considerable knowledge of life in the raw. He be- 
comes insane from his attempt to combine the senti- 
ment of Christianity with the power which the dynamo 
symbolizes. At last he shoots Ada and electrocutes 
himself, thinking to find refuge in his goddess of the 
powerhouse. 

A few words, from this play, illustrate another 
O’Neill treatment of immortality, though somewhat 
confused by Reuben’s mental disintegration. 


Reuben: .... Did I tell you that our blood plasm 
is the same right now as the sea when life came out of 
it? We’ve got the sea in our blood still! It’s what 
makes our hearts live! And it’s the sea rising up in 
clouds, falling on the earth in rain, made that river 
that drives the turbines that drive Dynamo! The sea 
makes her heart beat, too!—but the sea is only hydrogen 
and oxygen and minerals, and they’re only atoms, and 
atoms are only protons and electrons—even our blood 
and the sea are only electricity in the end! And think of 
the stars! Driving through space, round and round, 
just like the electrons in the atom! But there must be 
a center around which all this moves, mustn’t there? 
There is in everything else! And that center must be the 
Great Mother of Eternal Life, Electricity, and Dynamo 
is her divine image on earth! Her power houses are 
the new churches! 


So Reuben found the God he had been seeking. 
But the price he paid was mental disintegration, 
murder, suicide. Juan saw the truth, but only when 
he was half through death’s door. Michael learned 
that life cannot be changed; it can only be accepted. 
And Lazarus knew the secret of immortal life only 
after his resurrection. 
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Immortality as it appears in O’Neill’s plays is an 
escape from life, not a solution to its problems. Bat- 
tered by the forces of their environment, his characters 
face death and see beyond it an eternity of existence, 
but an existence which is lost in electrical force, “in — 
stars and dust,” or in the endless flux of Life. 

Characters like Michael Cape and Lazarus, who 
have their visions while they still must face the prob- 
lems of everyday life, escape in a different way. They 
resort to an uncritical worship of Life as it is. The re- 
sult is a confusion of values, a romantic and indis- 
criminate love of sinner as well as of saint. One is 
reminded of Darrell’s thoughts as he faces Nina in act 
five of “Strange Interlude.” 

Romantic imagination! It has ruined more lives 
than all the diseases! Other diseases, I should say! 
It’s a form of insanity! 

O’Neill has chosen to ignore questions of value. 
But value is no less a part of reality than the atom. 
Until he faces squarely the facts of this aspect of Life, 
his treatment of religion—and other phases of exist- 
ence, too—must necessarily be parodies, caricatures, 
and examples of insanity. 


Starting the Church-School Year 


The Diary of a Superintendent 
Carol Hartwell 


September 1 


ID ACATION is over for this superintendent. 
“| Now is the time to deal with the problems 
left over from last year and discover new 
ones. Refreshed in body, mind, and spirit, 
I can apply myself to them with zeal. 

Problem 1. The teachers. I must attempt an 
evaluation of the work done last year, and decide if they 
are “‘people who are willing to teach or people who 
ought to teach.”” Some changes in the faculty should 
be made. I will go through the parish list carefully 
and perhaps discover members who have had leisure 
thrust upon them. It can be put to good use in the 
school. That acrostic with the word teacher always 
helps me in the selection 


T Trustworthy; that is, worthy of the trust the church 
has placed in her. 

E Earnest: a thorough believer in the work of the 
church and school. 

A Adaptable: ready to let the planned work drop 
when a new need arises. 

C Community-conscious: one who does not confine 
her work to the four walls of the schoolroom, but 
remembers..that the pupils have a third parent, 
Mother-Community, which usually makes deeper 
impressions upon their natures than the other two 
parents. 

H Humble; one who realizes that the best teacher is 
the best learner, thirsting for knowledge, ready to 
try new methods that hold a promise of improving 
her work. 

E Encouraging; appreciative of what the pupils are and 
do that is worthy. 

R_ Reverent before the great realities of life. One 
who says, “I have assumed this or that without 
thinking about it; now I must get at the true core 
of it, for the sake of these pupils of mine.” 


September 6 


Problem 2. What do the parents want in this 
church school? 

The best way to find out will be to have a supper- 
meeting. I will ask the help of the Alliance and the 
Young People’s Religious Union in serving the meal. 

It will not be easy to get these good parents to 
come. The invitation must be urgent. A card with 
these questions, perhaps. 


1. Have you ever visited the church school in which 
your child is enrolled? Do you know its curriculum or 
what it is trying to do? 

2. Do you know the aims and methods of modern 
church school work, or are you judging from impres- 
sions received in your childhood? 

8. Do you realize that the church school is a neces- 
sary link in the education of your child, supplied by no 

' other agency? 

4. Do you appreciate the difficulties wader which 
the church school does its work, namely, voluntary at- 
tendance, and very largely voluntary instruction? Have 
you given the church school credit for what it has ac- 
complished in the face of these difficulties? 

5. Are you personally acquainted with your 
child’s teacher? Have you ever conferred with him 
or her about your child’s work or thanked him or her 
for faithful service? 

6. Are you willing to delegate all religious train- 
ing of your child to the church school without help, 
sympathy, and cooperation from yourself? If you are 
not, will you come to the parents’ meeting on Wednes- 
day, September 13? Supper will be served at 6. 30 p. m. 
(Issued by International Council of Religious Education.) 


September 9 


It is necessary to make careful plans for this most — 
important meeting. I will not be disappointed if 
very few parents come, but be thankful for those who © 
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will take time to attend. Tucked away in my desk 
is that list of questions issued by the Religious-Edu- 
cation Committee of the General Alliance last May, 
_ to be used in discussion groups. They are invaluable 
for such an occasion as this. The general topic was, 
“What do we wish our church school to do for our 
children?” The sub- -topics were, “In the field of in- 
struction?” “In the field of conduct?” 

Will consult with one or two of the best teachers, 
| _ and prepare them to help with the discussion. 
¥ 


September 21 


Faculty meeting last night. What enthusiasm 
there is at the beginning of the season! May I do 
_ my part to preserve it in the coming months! 
This was also a discussion meeting, centering 
ground the question, “What is pupil-centered teach- 
ing? 
The following resolutions were drawn up without 
my suggesting them: 
1. We, the teachers of the First Parish Church 
School, resolve to: become well acquainted with each 
pupil; to discover his needs and interests, and the points 
at which he should be helped. 
2. We resolve to look upon the task of teaching as 
an adventure, rather than as a series of lessons; to share 
experiences w:th our pupils and to give them practice 
_ in living. 
3. We resolve to be faithful in attendance and 
thorough in preparation. 


ie September 22 
Opening day is set for September 24. Have sent 

each pupil on the Roll an announcement card which 
__ welcomes him: back to the fold. Have completed a 
_ thorough survey of the parish to discover any new 
iy y Pupils. 

Now for the program on opening day. Special 

- music. Jeanne and her cello, Mary and the piano, 
_ John and his violin. Will ask them here for a re- 

hearsal on Saturday. Favorite hymns. Familiar 
_ Psalms. A prayer of consecration. That inspiring 
__ story, “How Men Found the Great Spirit.””, (Found 
in the Boy-Scout Handbook.) It links up the great 
: outdoors where we have been living with our practice 
_ of religion. Our minister must come in and welcome 
; the children, after the long vacation. 


; September 23 


All summer John Dewey’s words of wisdom have 
_ been running through my head—“'Let a clear vision 
_ be produced by the exercise of choice.” 

The year must begin with an opportunity for 
their application. There are concrete details in 
_ the work of the school which these boys and girls 
should consider. I have made out a list of questions 
_ to be used in all classes beginning with the eight-year- 
olds. The teachers will talk them over with the pu- 
-pils, and record the answers. These questions will 
provide a worth-while task for the first Sunday, and 
an opportunity for the new teacher to become ac- 
quainted with her pupils. The pupils will feel, 
hope, that this is their school, that they are responsible 
for its de aadeage: and for its success. 

. Shall we continue to use this order of service? 
ty you like more hymn-singing? If not, why not? 
_ Shall we have a junior choir? 
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2. Shall we have the pupils conduct the service at 
least once a month? If not, why not? 

3. Do you think our assembly room could be made 
more beautiful? If so, how? 

4. To what causes shall we contribute? 

5. What can we, as a school, do for our church? 

6. Shall we have a student council to decide im- 
portant matters like these? 

7. What do you like best about our school? 


September 25 


The next faculty meeting will take place very 
soon, as there is much to be said to the teachers at 
the beginning of the year. Several quotations from 
“Interest and Effort in Education,” by John Dewey, 
can be used effectively in the superintendent’s talk. 
For instance, 

By good teaching we mean that provision of school 
experience wherein the child is wholeheartedly active in 
acquiring the ideas and skills needed to deal with prob- 
lems of his expanding life. The major difficulty of 
our schools is that they do not adequately enlist the in- 
terests and energies of the children. Good teaching 
should have the cooperation of the children. 


We can have compulsory attendance at school, 
but education comes only through willing attention to 
and participation in school activities. It follows that 
the teacher must select these activities with reference 
to the child’s interests, powers, and capacities. In 
no other way can she guarantee that the child will be 
present. 


The principle of making things interesting means 
that subjects be selected in relation to the child’s present 
experience, powers and needs, and that it be presented 
in such ways as to enable the child to appreciate its 
bearings, its relationships and its value in connection 
with what already has significance for him. 


Abstractness is the worst evil that infests educa- 
tion. 


I will also point out that the textbook should 
not be selected at once, but that the teacher should 
spend one or two Sundays in discovering her pupils’ 
needs and interests. She may, perhaps, give them a 
choice of several courses which she has found suitable 
for the group. 


September 30 


What do I, as head of this school, believe to be 
the objectives in our work? Can I state in simple, 
untechnical language, what we may hope to accom- 
plish with these boys and girls? To lead them to 
love of God and love to Man, and to ways of expressing 
this love. To develop in them faith in themselves 
and all mankind; intelligent convictions relating to 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. To prepare 
them to hope for the future; that the kingdom of God 
of which Jesus taught, will come to pass. To educate 
them for power to wrestle with the problems of life 
and to help create a new world. 

Eo * * 
THE MODERNIST 
Hugh Robert Orr 
He scorned the thoughts his father thought, 
Pursued the latest of the late, 
And with a proper courage brought 
His superstitions up to date. 
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My Ideal Church 


A Sermon 
Miles Hanson 


S|HERE is a good deal of discussion concerning 
‘| the place of the Church today. Some hold 
that it is losing ground, some the contrary. 

2 It is hard, of course, to say; but it is, I 
think, comparatively safe to say that the place, or 
the value of religion, is being recognized today as 
much as ever. 

In England during the last year, there were 
14,000 books published. Of those, the highest in- 
dividual number, naturally, was novels—4,000 novels 
were published. The next in the list was religious 
books. Over 1,000 religious books were published. 
And then, on much the same lines, about 1,000 books 
on sociology. Those were the three largest groups of 
books in the lists of publications. 

And then from the Report of the Commission of 
ex-President Hoover, we find that there are still in- 
creasing numbers in millions of those who profess to 
be in touch with churches. The relative numbers of 
professed followers of the Church is not declining, but 
probably it may be true to say that attendance at 
church is declining. 

For one cause, attendance is not a matter of 
habit as much as it once was. We all know that if 
we get into a habit, we follow such habit sometimes 
without thinking, and formerly the young were 
trained into that habit. I think if you had talked to 
most of the men in the churches today, between forty 
and fifty, they would tell you that when they were 
young, they were expected to go to church, and they 
did, and they formed a habit of so doing. 

Now, we let our young folks please themselves 
and, therefore, they do not very often acquire the 
habit. I sometimes wonder if we are not making a 
mistake in this attitude. I do not think any harm 
comes to any young people by forming such a habit. 

But I am certain of this, whether attendance is 
declining or not, that the place for the Church is 
more and more important today than ever. The 
world universal is shedding a good many of its old re- 
liances. A great many of the heroes that mankind 
held are passing. A great many of the trusts on which 
men leaned are passing. I think we are learning, 
very painfully, what Jesus meant when he said that 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and thieves break in and 
steal. We are learning that there is a great deal more 
in life than material, and I think that is a universal 
lesson, and because of it, I am certain people are more 
and more longing for some other strength, some 
inner, eternal reliance. 

I take it that the Church’s work, peculiarly, is 
to find some foundation for this inner reserve of 
strength, which shall always be there, whatever the 
ties may be. And so let me pass on to my ideal 
church. 

First of all, its objective. 

What is the objective to be sought? 

Why does the Church exist? 

I think the Church exists completely for the sake 
of building up reliant, well-founded, clean lives, help- 


ful lives; of men and women who have learned and © 
considered theories concerning the meaning of life. 
That, of course, is another way of saying, a satisfac- 
tory theology. That to me is the objective of the 
Church; to make, or to help to make, strong, clean 
men and women of mature judgment, with reliable 
theories, at least requickened theories, concerning the 
problems of life, and of existence. 

Now, let me pass on to how I think that objective 
can be reached. 

First, and most important, is the Sabbath morn- 
ing’s worship. This I take it to consist of a gathering 
of men, and women, and youths, collected together in 
a serious spirit of quiet searchfulness, marked by 
reverence that is compulsory because of the conscious- 
ness of limitations, and because of the felt presence of 
a mysterious, universal power; the whole atmosphere, 
for the time being, removed very far from the noisiness 
of the ways of popular life. That then is the descrip- 
tion I would give of a gathering collected together 
in a church. 

According to one’s tendency, the church itself 
will largely take one of two forms, I mean the church 
building, and the church arrangement. If the church 
is ritualistic, the altar will be the one dominating figure 
when you enter the walls. If the church is non-ritual- 
istic, the pulpit will be the dominating center. Thus, 
when you enter a Roman Catholic church, or High 
Church, the altar is there, the pulpit is on one side. 
If you enter a distinctly Protestant church, the pulpit 
stands right square in front, and the communion table 
is a secondary adornment, if you can eall it such. 

Naturally, we in a meetinghouse favor the second 
class of church. The pulpit in a meetinghouse occupies 
the prominent position, and by so doing it says quietly, 
but insistently, that the pulpit is a very important 
factor in worship, and in helpfulness to be gained 
from the church. And that leads me, of course, to 
consider the help that the pulpit should try to give. 

When a man sets himself aside to be a minister, 
what should be his deep, underlying purpose? 

He must, of course, be a man with a deep sense of 
the largeness of his task, and one with a real, vivid 
experience of the Unseen Presence. And from this, 
ever will he be anxious because of that experience in 
the Unseen, to lead individuals to what blessings he, 
himself, has experienced, and to lead the world at 
large, as far as he can, to that ideal life of which ever 
he is dreaming. Very few ministers, of course, ever 
reach that ideal that they hold before themselves. 

Then there is the work of the pew. Each one 
gathered in the church is, in my ideal church, in a 
seeking attitude, conscious of the vast needs of life, I 
was going to say terribly conscious, and zealous, 
deeply zealous in the search for a full life. And gath- 
ered together, granted such a congregation, and such 
a minister, the Sunday morning’s worship is incal- 
culable in its effect. 

I know it doesn’t always take place, but I know 
that no ideals are always attained; but sometimes, at 
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| any rate in pictured, glorious homilies, we do approach 
our Ideals. 
Then for the week, the activities. I should say 
| there should be a meeting of men, always concerned 
| with the deep problems of business, of polities, of 
finance, and an attempt to clear the way, or the mind, 
“in such thinking. A meeting for women in their 
_ great possibilities. A meeting for young men and 
women, where they can freely speak out their dreams, 
and very freely discuss the demands within them for, 
_ very often, radical actions. And then a meeting for 
| boys and girls, where they can let free their desires 
for activity. 
So I should say, in each month, there should be 
an appeal, or an attempt, to help each section of the 
church. But, again, I should guard myself, very care- 
fully, against too many demands on time, on the time 
_ of the worshipers, and of the adherents. One great 
' danger in our present day, as I have often said, is the 
danger of emphasizing, overmuch, outside activities, 
_ of leaning too much on extraneous help, and one aim 
_ of the Church is, as I have said, to make self-centered 
people. I am sure it is not wise to have too many ac- 
tivities, but instead of having too many, urge, now and 
| then, nay, frequently, the desirability of thought and 
- quietude at home. 
How far do we succeed in making true men and 
- women in every sense? 
In trying to summarize the result, I take no notice 

_ at all of figures. I would rather have ten good men 
| than thirty moderate ones. I would rather have a 
| worship truly devotional of a few, than a spectacular 
| worship of many. Once I did not think like that. I 
| suppose when a man is under forty, he likes figures. 
_ Perhaps when he gets over forty, he esteems something 
| far more. So in my accounts I take no notice of 
figures. I take very little notice of the number of 
organizations either. Fortunately, the time has 
' come when there is not so much need for organizations. 
- Once the Church had to attempt a great many things 
} that it has no need to attempt today. Once the 
| Church had to be the charity organization, it had to 
be the social center, it had to be the educational cen- 
‘ter, it had to be the library. Those things have all, 

fortunately, been taken out of our hands, and they 
_are done by institutions far more capable to do such 
work. This transfer of function hasn’t weakened 
the Church, but it has left to the Church the Church’s 
‘own work, which is, as I have said, forming lives of 
"earnest, reverent spirituality. 
¢ Now, do we succeed in forming such lives? 
\ That is the only measure of success for which I 
have real, deep reverence. Give me a Church whose 
\ men and women are true, who are of known integrity, 

‘who are of acknowledged beautiful lives. Give me a 
Church with a few of those, and I will say, “Well, 
now, that Church is doing its work.” 

How are we succeeding? 

I think the Church at large is, I am sure, succed- 
to a great extent. I think we shall find, although 
one cannot give the figures, that in all public work, I 
‘mean real, earnest, unpaid, public service, the majority 
of such servants are those who have been trained in 
the Church, and are doing it because of the training 

y have received in the Church. 
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To me, the Church stands like the springs on the 
mountain tops. There you have a collection of flow- 
ing springs, which by and by form a brooklet; and 
by and by the brooklet grows into ariver. By and by 
the river flows through a city, and you remember, 
when you learned your geography, you always linked 
the name of a city with a river, London on the Thames, 
Paris on the Seine, Rome on the Tiber, and so on. 
The river is the center of life of most of our great 
cities. Its source is up in the hills. There in the si- 
lence the river is made. 

I take it that figure aptly represents the Church 
and Life. The Church is the center, or it should be, 
where men think deeply, where men earnestly throw 
on one side their vices, and their follies, where one and 
all seek the deeper truths, and then they go down into 
life, into the city, like the river, and make the city. 

Or, if you like to take another figure, the Church is 
a storage reservoir up in the higher valleys, out of 
which flows the water into every home in the city. 

Sometimes I think I am in danger of being ac- 
cused of not thinking enough of social service. That 
service is an absolute necessity, but I know from ex- 
perience how wearing it is, how disappointing it is, 
how far, very often, it really seems to take one’s life 
blood away, and how, very often, the man or the 
woman who has been earnest, becomes distrait and 


~eynical. I have seen it proved, you have. 


The work has to be done, but where are you going 
to find strength to do it? Where are you going to 
find faith that makes you continue to say, even in the 
darkest of disappointments, “These men and women 
are God’s men and women, and I have got to help 
them, even though they seem so unworthy?” Where 
are you going to get that faith? 

You cannot live without it, you cannot serve 
day by day, night by night, week by week, you can- 
not do it, unless you have got that strength behind 
you. I have tried it, and I know what it means. 

You cannot turn the water on in your room, 
unless it is up there in the heights, and the only under- 
lying strength, that I can see, is that sense of near- 
ness with the Eternal, that sense that ‘‘God’s in His 
world,’ and all, at any rate, will be well. 

We feel that we are ever climbing onward and 
forward to higher things. Unless we have that, I 
cannot see any success, and that is why I say the 
Church has to find that, and it is terribly hard work. 

I do not know a minister who would not, many 
a time, be intensely thankful if that burden were off 
his shoulders. Oh, you can make the ministry easy, 
of course; but a real man cannot. My burden is not 
attending committee meetings, my burden is not 
doing a little social work, my burden is that ever- 
present question at the back of my mind, am I helping 
these men and women to be true? 

Am I putting before them worthwhile ideals? 

Am I helping to create men and women who will 
never shrink from their duty, and will ever serve at 
any cost? 

Am I finding that inner life for my friends? 

If I am not, it doesn’t matter how many are on 
the church roll, I am a failure. 

The ideal church is then, to me, the church that 
makes sons and daughters of God. 
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EDUCATION OR BALLYHOO? 


VERY now and then it is reported from N. R. A. 
headquarters that an “educational campaign” 
is about to be launched; whereupon some official 

sallies forth and delivers a speech at some strategic 
point or dramatic moment. Sometimes it is the 
President himself who enlightens us; sometimes it is 
General Hugh Johnson; again it is one of the General’s 
aides; today it is National Commander Louis Johnson 
of the American Legion. 

That we need to be educated no one will deny. 
Sociologists have long been saying that our ideas are 
deplorably behind the times—“‘social lag’”’ is the term 
they use. Americans are not much given to reflection, 
and most of us find ourselves utterly bewildered by 
the events of the past four years. We understand 
little of the nature of our predicament and have few 
ideas as to how we are going to get out of it. We need 
light. 

Furthermore, the National Industrial Recovery 
Act came upon us very suddenly, and a great many of 
us have not yet grasped the philosophy of its prin- 
ciples and do not know clearly where that novel piece 
of legislation is trying to direct us. In short, we both 
need and welcome education. 

But just how educational are these official “‘edu- 
cational” efforts? Mr. Roosevelt’s latest lecture, de- 
livered to the inhabitants of Dutchess County (New 
York), informed us that the efforts of his adminis- 
tration were being devoted to extending the good old 
principle of neighborliness. Several days later, Gen- 
eral Johnson tells the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
that the simple purpose behind the N. R. A. is to help 


every man “practice his rugged individualism, but to 
practice it above the belt.’’ On the day that I write, 
Commander Johnson of the American Legion informs 
us that we are fighting our way through another Ar- 
gonne, that we have three days in which we can save 
America, and that “here is something for every red- 
blooded American to fight for’’—‘“‘no time for slackers 
or conscientious objectors.”’ 

Obviously, it is a travesty to call this education. 
It is unadulterated ballyhoo, a patter of cross-roads 
sentimentality, emotional catch-phrases and an appeal 
to Kaiser-hanging psychology. And it is thoroughly 
lamentable. The times are too portentous, our situa- 
tion is altogether too crucial, for flag-wavers and rah- 
rah squads to be adequate. We need to be pricked 
into fundamental thinking. We need to be driven to 
analyze our situation. We need to be stimulated 
toward a philosophy of social regeneration. We need 
to develop an ideology pertinent to the realities of 
economics, politics, sociology, and history. We need 
someone to give us a dramatic vision of goals and 
values in civilization. These ballyhoo campaigns 
are powerful influences toward keeping the American 
people politically and socially immature. They fer- 
tilize the fuzz on our brains. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 
* * 


SPIRITUAL LEAVEN IN THE WEST 


HE outstanding attraction of the West happens 
to be the possession of a mental attitude greatly 
needed both in this country and in Europe at 

present. I refer to the West’s youthful spirit and 
readiness to experiment. This section of the country 
stands in relation to the rest as the entire country 
does to Europe. The older countries regard us as 
having an attitude of buoyancy. Here on the south- 
ern slope of the Pacific there is something more than a 
playground for retired Eastern manufacturers and 
Middle Western farmers. To be sure, for the mo- 
ment these outward factors dominate. A current- 
events traveler may observe them ad nauseam. It 
is also true that a people must have a certain rooting 
before they can develop a culture that is stable and of 
a quality adding to the enrichment of mankind. Nor 
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is culture something that can be domiciled to a given | 


area—at least not that culture in which the world 
should be interested for the future. 

Nevertheless, culture must start somewhere. 
This section of the world is engaged in producing one 
which, for the moment, is best characterized as youth- 
ful experimentation. Not a few of those who came 
to bask in the sunshine have found a new interest. 
Fortunately, its spirit is still free; it has not been or- 
ganized into another of the ubiquitous cults that 
spring up here like mushrooms. It may be that gross 
materialism will fall upon it like an avalanche before 
it attains respectable growth. Some writers are sure 
that will happen the world over. The battle today is 
between optimism and pessimism, with a little realism 
standing somewhat nervously at the side trying to be 
brave no matter what the outcome. 

Here, since the discovery of gold, a certain buoy- 
ancy of spirit has prevailed which is now transferring 
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jtself to the arts and the social sciences. There is a 
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_ stirring among the more alert citizens, moved, prob- 
| ably, by the glory of the climate and the desert that 
has literally been made to blossom as the rose, to emu- 
late nature and science and to make this a laboratory 
| for human welfare and the development of values. 
fF The efforts of isolated individuals and of small groups 
to spiritualize material resources take on a thousand 
‘3 pees. They affect art, music, and social movements 
alike. 
They must be allowed to grow in their own 
way for some time to come, for to “organize” them 
| ‘would insure their demise. But they are breathing a 
spirit born in an atmosphere scarcely duplicated any- 
where else in the world. When that spirit becomes 
strong it will be as well known as our now all too much 
_ talked of freak religions. Struggling to express itself, 
this feature of the West seems destined to have a 
helpful influence upon future culture. It is essen- 
tially a spiritual property. 
Ernest Caldecott. 


* * 


THE CENTENARY OF RAJA RAMMOHAN ROY 


i) HE Centenary of the death of Raja Rammohan 
Roy, which occurs in September, 1933, is to be 
. celebrated in India on a wide scale. It should 
_ not be without notice in America. 
. ' This illustrious son of India was indisputably 
' one of the very great men of the modern world. His 
__ achievements were remarkable in two directions, 
_ namely, in service rendered to the world as a whole 
_ and in service to India in particular. 
M It is unquestionable that he rendered high and 
lasting service to the world as a scholar. Many 
' scholars affirm that he possesses a better claim than 
_any one else to have been the founder of the important 
modern science of comparative religion. This alone 
should insure for him a permanently conspicuous 
place in history. 
iY He rendered priceless service to India of three 
'. kinds. (1) It is the testimony of the highest authori- 
ties that, through his able, scholarly and extensive 
writings, he gave to the Bengali tongue (the most 
important language of India) distinctly increased range, 
| versatility, strength and attractiveness, and did much 
_ to raise the literary quality and standing of all Ben- 
 gali literature. 
(2) Rammohan Roy founded the very important 
religious and social-reform movement known as the 
_ Brahmo Samaj, which, notwithstanding its somewhat 
slow growth in numbers so far in its history, has 
) kindled a light in India which, cannot be extinguished ; 
_ has set up an ideal of religion so living, so vital, so in 
_ harmony with the best modern thought, and so adapted 
- to India’s practical needs today, that the whole re- 
- ligious and social thinking of India must inevitably 
_ more and more realize its truth and beauty, feel its 
uplifting influence, and move in its direction. 
____ (8) It is more and more realized that he gave the 
_ initiatory word, the first clear impulse in creating 
India’s modern movement to shake off her bondage to 
_a foreign power, and to become once more free—free 
to shape her own destiny, to develop her own institu- 
tions, to occupy again the great place among the na- 
tions which she filled so long, and to render to hu- 
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manity the high service which her illustrious past and 
her rich spiritual genius so indisputably fit her to 
render. 

Rammohan Roy wrote the great and heroic 
declaration: ‘I want to be free, or I don’t want to be at 
all.”’” That was a clarion note, which meant nothing 
less than the political as well as the spiritual rebirth 
of his country. The spirit of that note has spread and 
spread until today all India is feeling the mighty 
thrill of it. 

Such, in a few words, are some of the reasons why 
his appreciative and admiring countrymen have given 
to this distinguished scholar and reformer the great 
title of The Father of Modern India, and why all In- 
dia’s religious faiths, classes and parties are uniting to 
celebrate his centenary. 

J.T. Sunderland. 


* *K 


JAPAN AND THE WORLD CONSCIENCE 


THER events, nearer home, have temporarily 
driven Japan and Manchukuo out of the minds 
of most Americans, but this does not mean that 

the situation in the Far East is permanently settled. 
The extension and consolidation of Japanese power in 
Manchuria and North China is still proceeding. One 
result is the increase of bitterness and disillusion among 


- the vigorous spirits of China which is destined to bring 


a train of evil in the years to come. Japanese interests 
are, however, for the moment safe. Her nationals 
dominate and she is assured of the raw materials 
and food stuffs from Manchuria that she so sorely 
needs. 

The moral of it all seems to be that the United 
States and the League of Nations interested themselves 
too late to be effective. Japan’s need for raw ma- 
terials, her need for an outlet or at least a means of 
support for her enormous excess of population, was 
known to every decently informed person a generation 
ago. 

The only action by the rest of the world in the 
face of Japan’s need was to shut her nationals out of 
desirable portions of the earth’s surface and to leave 
her to solve her problem as best she could. She 
followed the policy which Western nations have 
made traditional and took what she thought she 
needed. 

The rest of the world made shocked remonstrances. 
but any powerful nation faced with a problem such 
as Japan’s and with an opportunity such as China’s 
disorder and weakness afforded, would tend to use 
Japan’s methods. Military occupation would seem 
necessary for the restoration of order in territory al- 
ready occupied by capital and for the protection of 
nationals. 

Our own exploits in San Domingo, in Nicaragua, 
and elsewhere are recent enough to be remembered. 
[t is not enough that the conscience of the world turns 
against such practices. Means must be devised to 
meet by unified world action problems of overpopula- 
tion, of the proper distribution of raw materials and 
food stuffs and, in addition, the problems that arise 
through the investment of capital in foreign enter. 
prises. 

Thomas H, Billings. 
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THE WORLD TODAY: Humanism in England 


HE Humanist Manifesto, probably intended 
=| asa barrage that would make possible a great 
humanist advance and thus win the day for 
that struggling cause, fell like a dud in the 
battle-scarred area of American theological thought. 
But it had a far different effect in England. If one is 
surprised at the lack of attention shown it by the re- 
ligious press in America, one is even more surprised 
that it so vitally stirred our friends across the sea. 
The reverberation there has completely drowned 
the noise here. 

It all started when The Inquirer, weekly journal of 
British Unitarianism, published the Manifesto. To 
the amazement of many who were inclined to accept 
the principle of the free expression of religious opinion 
as a fundamental right, there arose a large number of 
Unitarians who protested its publication at all. This 
brought on what might be called a preliminary skir- 
mish. It lasted only a little while, for the sons of 
freedom rose mightily. In spite of their own creedal 
convictions, which were largely theistic, these valiants 
stood up none the less courageously and fought for 
what they called “the necessity of the fullest freedom 
of thought and expression and the need to develop the 
largest measure of sympathy and cooperation with 
the representatives of free religion throughout the 
world.’’ One correspondent put it succinctly in the 
words: “I agree neither with the humanism that shuts 
out God nor the theism which belittles man. Neither 
the phraseology nor the philosophy of the manifesto 
satisfies my intelligence, but we have a right to know 
the standpoint of such men as John Dewey, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Albert C. Dieffenbach, and Curtis 
Reese.”’ 

It was, of course, a tactical error for the conserva- 
tives, in their fright, to center their fire upon the fact 
that the manifesto had been included in the columns 
of this well-known Unitarian journal, rather than upon 
the statements contained in it. Defeat was inevit- 
able. This was, however, but the first skirmish. Quick- 
ly enough the forces were divided for the real battle. 
So during this hot summer, while the attention of 
American Unitarians has been diverted to the N. R. A. 
and the Century of Progress Exposition, our British 
friends have been having a hot time in the old country 
playing at the sort of theological war we enjoyed over 
here almost a decade ago. 


Opposition Stimulates Interest 

Indeed, the fact that there was opposition to the 
printing of the manifesto helped to stimulate interest 
in what it really said. Then the battle became no 
longer a skirmish. It took central place in the read- 
ing, and apparently also in the thinking, of sub- 
scribers to the Inquirer. From its earlier confinement 
to the page devoted to letters from readers it quickly 
moved to the front page and for some weeks took al- 
most complete possession of the journal. Finally, 
just as the controversy began to stir up more than an 
ordinary interest and some really new and pertinent 


expressions of opinion began to come forth, the editors 
brought the “war” to an indecisive conclusion by the 
pronouncement of an armistice, and the journal re- 
turned to its wonted ways. But no man knoweth 
what may yet come to pass in a land where Unitarians 
when not in church are daily influenced in their 
thinking by such valiant humanists as Galsworthy, 
Haldane, the Huxleys and Bertrand Russell. Strange 
how the American echo of these voices has resounded 
in the land of their nativity. 


Reactions of English and American Unitarians 

Of course the reactions of English Unitarians to 
the Humanist Manifesto were strikingly like the 
earlier reactions of our own folk to the humanist pro- 
nouncements. 

“Tt isn’t religion,’ some said. ‘But it is,” af- 
firmed others, “religion with a new and unusual 
meaning.’”’ And one man had it: “Our humanists 
may shut out God in theory, but if they are in earnest 
in ‘the quest for the good life’ God will not shut them 
out.” ‘‘They’re atheists,” said one or several. “Oh, 
no,” refuted another as he quoted from Curtis Reese: 
“Tf and when the humanists deny the existence of a 
personal transcendent God, they are not atheists any 
more than Spinoza or Emerson. But as a matter of 
fact, the humanist attitude towards the idea of God 
is not that of denial at all; it is that of inquiry.” 

“Let them have their full freedom,” stated a 
Unitarian church trustee, ‘“‘but for heaven’s sake do 
not let us have the word humanism associated with 
Unitarianism; our churches exist for the worship of 
God and the study of the Bible.’”’ To which one 
cannot refrain from at least suggesting that through- 
out many generations the teachings of churches have 
changed as new minds have tackled old problems in 
the light of newly discovered truth. Many of our 
New England churches were organized to promulgate 
a theology in which the doctrine of the trinity was 
central. But Channing changed all that, just as 
Luther before him changed a few things, and Moses 
long before him. 

So waged the battle, fought out on a line that 
barely moved all summer. By way of summary and 
conclusion, Rev. Alfred Hall of Sheffield pointed out 
in an excellently phrased article the various points of 
agreement between ethical theists and humanists. 
First, the human mind is capable not only of receiving 
and appropriating truth, but of seeking and finding it. 
Second, the means of grace are not invasions from 
another realm but influences present in the nature of 
things. Third, truth possesses intrinsic merit and is 
not dependent upon any eternal authority, personal, 
literary, or ecclesiastical. Where the humanist fails, 
thinks Dr. Hall, is in his inability to find “the driving 
power of an incentive and the drawing power of an 
ideal which is vaster than any end he can visualize.” 


Thus came the manifesto to England and thus its © 


influence seems to end. However, it may be but the 
ending of a chapter. Lon Ray Call. 
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physical realist. 


- ganization, behavior. 
_ its structure and pattern that it can be 
understood by the human mind. This 
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~ BOOK REVIEWS 


PHYSICAL REALISM 


The Philosophy of Physical Real- 


‘ism. By Roy Wood Sellars, professor of 


philosophy, University of Michigan. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 487 pp. 


$4.00. 


This book is the most important of the 
many contributions made by the author 
to current thought. It represents “‘an at- 
tempt at a ‘first philosophy’ ” and con- 
stitutes in many respects the best fruits 
of the author’s many years of study and 


| writing. 


There is what may be called a “‘healthy- 
mindedness”’ about the whole work; there 
is no catering to skepticism; there is rather 
a faith in the common cognitive experience . 
This healthy-mindedness is achieved by a 
realistic epistemology, which constitutes 
the e-re of the book. Professor Sellars, as 
a realist, holds that we have direct, non- 
inferential knowledge of things. Percep- 


tion is from the first an act in which the 


object is an integral part, since predication 
always implies an object which is aimed 
at, denoted, directed toward. No predi- 


cate is significant without this factor of ex- 


ternal reference to the object. We do not, 


' then, merely know the sense-data of our 


own ideas, but we know objects directly. 
Professor Sellars, as a critical realist, how- 
ever, recognizes the fact that’ our sense- 
data and ideas are only “‘means’”’ by which 
to “think” or “‘interpret”’ the object, over 
which the object exercises a certain con- 
trol and guidance. 

On the basis of this realistic epistemology 
Professor Sellars reviews some of the 
fundamental problems of philosophy. 


' Neither science nor common sense has to be 


discredited, since they represent merely 
different levels of knowing, with funda- 
mentally the same mechanism of cognition. 
Science merely supplements and to some 


extent corrects our common perceptions. 


Value-judgments have the same external 
reference, and must therefore be objectively 


' rooted in the character of our world. Be- 


cause the object can be a real entity in its 
own right in such an epistemology, Pro- 
fessor Sellars does not hesitate to defend 
and use the conception of substance, in 
spite of the fact that many thinkers cast 
it out as entirely discredited. This sub- 
stance, however, is essentially that of en- 
during pattern, which is rooted in a reality 
which is material. That is, Professor 
Sellars is ontologically a materialist or 
“That which is physical 
is real, and that which is real is physical.” 


_ The physical is not merely spatial, extended, 


massive, but implies also structure, or- 
It is by virtue of 


of conception of matter also leaves 


room for a real evolutionary process, so 
that there is an actual emergence of novel- 
ties throughout its course, which are not 
to be “reduced” to what preceded their 
emergence, but are to be welcomed on their 
own account. 

It is against this physical ontology that 
we would offer our chief criticism. Despite 
the fact that matter implies for Professor 
Sellars structure and organization, there is 
still much which seems purely fortuitous 
if all reality is physical. The very main- 
tenance of pattern and organization be- 
comes quite fortuitous, as well as the 
“emergence” of life and mind. The same 
applies to the fact that physical objects 
can reveal themselves or be disclosed in a 
mind. Professor Sellars rejects the idea of 
God because he finds no object in nature 
which could be denoted by the character- 
izations attributed to him. But can Pro- 
fessor Sellars find, as he claims, in physical 
reality a real counterpart for values, which 
in the final analysis cannot be reduced to 
mere patterns? Finally, if man is wholly a 
part of a purely physical nature, the life of 
man is considerably impoverished. Is it 
the whole truth about man? A creature 
that turns round upon nature, investigates 
it, and asks all manner of questions about 
it and about himself, seems to be much 
more than merely a part of nature. A 
man is the child of his parents, but he 
eannot be treated either by himself or 
others as nothing but their child. He 
comes to have a life of his own apart from 
them. Just so, however much man may 
be a part of nature, in the course of de- 
velopment he attains a life different from 
and above nature. 

But the chief purpose of Professor Sel- 
lars is to enlarge and make more adequate 
our conception of the physical world and 
the possibilities inherent in it. 

F.G.and A.B. 


* * 


BEETHOVEN 


Beethoven. By Alan Pryce-Jones. 
“Great Lives’? series. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 142 pp. $.75. 

This is a terse, interesting summary. 
The author has written a straight life— 
without the fopperies frequently included 
in musical criticism. The style matches 
the content—direct and unpretentious. 
Now and then a subtle wit touches the 
narrative. A good example: 

‘Beethoven was a great punster 
and made a number of jokes among 
his intimates which to us appear won- 
derfully flat.” 

The main thesis—though never called 
such—is that Beethoven’s unconscious 
life—expressed in music—was strength- 
ened and powered by the aridness and 
triviality of his conscious existence. But 


in maintaining this, Mr. Jones over-em- 
phasizes the unfortunate side of Bee- 
thoven’s character and fails to make the 
reader feel the full strength and sweep of 
his genius. Throughout the discussion, 
however, he avoids the pitfalls of psycho- 
logical jargon. This book is written for 
the popular reader. H. M. 


* * 


CHRISTIAN-JEWISH TRAGEDY 


The Christian-Jewish Tragedy. By 
Conrad Henry Moehlman. The Printing 
House of Leo Hart. 285 pp. $2.50. (A 


Religious Book Club Selection.) 


This is a timely book. If more books like 
this had been freely circulated in the past, 
the relations between Christians and Jews 
would be quite different from what they 
are today. It is well for Christians to be 
reminded—and by a Christian writer at 
that!—that “Christianity began as a lower- 
class Jewish movement,” and that Martin 
Luther—in the land where Hitlerism now 
reigns—‘‘was in his earlier period so pro- 
Jewish as to write: “They are blood-rela- 
tions of the Lord; therefore, if it were 
proper to boast of flesh and blood, the 
Jews belong to Christ more than we. I 
beg, therefore, my dear Papists, if you be- 
come tired of abusing me as a heretic, 
that you begin to revile me as a Jew.’ ” 

Dr. Moehlman, in this book, is con- 
cerned with the religious aspect of the 
Christian-Jewish problem, and he shows 
with detailed knowledge how the Jew has 
been misrepresented and reviled IMs Chris- 
tian history and folklore from the days of 
the early Church Fathers to present-day 
Fundamentalist religious education. Suc- 
cessor to the well-known Walter Rauschen- 
busch in the chair of the History of Chris- 
tianity at the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, the author is well qualified for his 
task by more than twenty-five years of 
teaching and writing and specialization in 
both Old Testament and New Testament. 
He deals with: (1) The separation of Chris- 
tianity from Judaism and why and how the 
Christian interpretation of Judaism be- 
came anti-Jewish after the separation; 
(2) How Christian bias made the Jews, 
rather than the Roman procurator, re- 
sponsible for the death of Jesus, and not 
only exonerated but even sainted Pilate; 
and (8) How the Jews have been perse- 
cuted through the centuries because of 
Christian misrepresentations. The chap- 
ter on “Christianity’s Debt to Judaism”’ is 
one of the best treatments of this subject 
that has come to the attention of the re- 
viewer. 

The solution suggested by Dr. Moehlman 
is to publicize the reconstruction of the 
events of Passion Week made by modern 
Christian scholars, and “Christian repent- 
ance in sackcloth and ashes.” Jews and 
Christians could then be reconciled and 
cooperate in defending their common re 
ligious heritage against the irreligion of the 
world today. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Manhood, 
not scholarship, 
is the first aim of 
education. 
Ernest Thompson Seton. 


THREE SPECIAL FEATURES 
FOR LAYMEN’S CONVENTION 


An “experience meeting’ on League 
chapter activities and programs, a dis- 
cussion of church taxation, and a jury- 
panel discuss‘on on “The Application of 
Religion to the Problems of Life,” are to 
be special features of the Eastern Conven- 
tion of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
which opens Friday noon, September 15, 
at the Nichewaug Inn in Petersham, Mass., 
and concludes Sunday noon. Advance 
registrations at this writing indicate a 
larger attendance than last year, which 
saw an increase over the preceding year. 

The name of Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
minister of the First Church in Dedham, 
Mass., and recently Acting Editor of The 
Register, has been added to those of the 
participants in the jury panel Saturday 
morning, September 16. William Roger 
Greeley, honorary vice-president of the 
League,gwill lead the discussion, and the 
other participants will be President Her- 
bert C. Parsons of the League; Percy W. 
Gardner, formerly president and now an 
honorary vice-president; Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, secretary of the Department of 
Social Relations; Thomas R. Harney of 
St. Louis, Mo., member of the League’s 
Council; Robert H. Loomis of West New- 
ton, Mass.; and Larry S. Davidow of 
Detroit, Mich., member of the Council. 

Representatives from various chapters 
will tell briefly at the second half of the 
Friday night session, of successful ex- 
periences with respect to increasing chapter 
membership and attendance, performing 
service to church and community, and 
carrying out interesting and profitable 
programs. The discussion on taxation of 
church property will be introduced at the 
Friday afternoon session with an address 
by Professor Arthur N. Holcombe of Har- 
vard University, who is a member of the 
special Unitarian commission. 

“The Problems of Life as Recast by Our 
Recent Experiences” will be the general 
convention theme, and the names of pro- 
gram speakers were announced in The 
Register of August 31. 

* * 

Cohasset, Mass.—The Unity Club 
Alliance of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church conducted the “Unity Coffee 
House” at the parish house during the 
season of the South Shore Playhouse, 
which opened at the Town Hall July 10. 
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DARE G TORS 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civi] and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 


| versity of Chicago adds to the 


| School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


Hear the “JURY PANEL” at the 


Eastern Convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Nichewaug Inn—Petersham, Mass. 
Fridzy, Saturdzy, Sundey, Sept. 15-17 


Entire Inn for Delegates—Rates Reduced 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Twenty-five Bezcon St., Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


54th year opened September 13. Accredited by 
New England and other colleges. Preparation for 
Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 colleges. 
Practical Arts. Special preparation for Wentworth 
Institute. Junior School. All sports. Reasonable 
rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write Headmaster 
Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


DEATH OF ROLFE COBLEIGH 


Rolfe Cobleigh, business manager of 
The Congregationalist, died September 1 at 
the Boston City Hospital, after an illness 
of several months. He was sixty years old. 
His home was at 60 Forest Street, Newton 
Highlands, Mass. 

Mr. Cobleigh was born in St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., the son of Franklin Ebenezer Cob- 
leigh. He was educated in St. Johnsbury 
Academy, and before his association with 
The Congregationalist was a reporter for 
The Springfield Republican. He had been 
with The Congregationalist for more than 
twenty years. 

He was a trustee of Howard University 
in Washington and was active in the affairs 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. He was 
also a trustee of Babson Institute, member 
of the board of directors of the New Eng- 
land Home for Little Wanderers, a deacon 
of the Congregational church in Newton 
Highlands and a member of the Ford Hall 
Forum, Appalachian Club, Pilgrim Club, 
Boston City Club, Twentieth Century 
Club and Puddingstone Club. 


Miner of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and four 
children, Elizabeth, teacher at Talladega 
College in Alabama, Franklin of Albany, 
and Ruth and Edward Cobleigh of Newton 
Highlands. 


* * 


MRS. HILL TO BERKELEY 


Rev. Dorothy Dyar Hill, formerly min- 
ister of the University Unitarian Church in 
Seattle, Wash., and dean of Tuckerman 
School, is the new secretary of the First 
Unitarian Church in Berkeley, Calif., and 
is to preach at the morning service Septem- 
ber 24 on “Liberal Religion: The Values 
that Remain.” 

Herbert Higginbotham, who has served 
the church as secretary, director of re- 
ligious education and custodian since 
June 1, 1932, left the service of this church 
August 15. 


* * 


Chicago, IIl.—Plans are under way to 


form a branch of the Women’s Alliance | 


early this fall in affiliation with the re- 
cently organized Unitarian Church of the 
Brotherhood. 
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_ The eleventh annual Conference of the 


| Icelandic Churches was held at Riverton, 


Manitoba, July 8,9 and 10. The annual 


_ conference of the Women’s Alliance of the 


Icelandic churches was held at the same 


time and place. 


_ Delegates in attendance represented the 


| churches at Riverton, Arborg, Piney, 
| Lundar, Oak Point, Gimli, Arnes, and 
| Winnipeg, all of Manitoba. Saskatchewan 
_ delegates, because of the unusually great 
| difficulties which their section of the coun- 


| try has experienced during the past few 


years, were unable to attend. The churches 


' Rev. Ragnar E. Kvaran, president of the 
| conference, presided, and in his opening ad- 
| dress pointed out how great had been the 


_ progress of the liberal movement during 
the past ten years. During that time 
_ churches had been built at Arnes, Arborg, 
Riverton, Lundar and Oak Point, as well 
as at Blaine and Seattle. Although the 
last two places have not direct member- 
ship in the conference, the movement 


among the Icelanders there can be traced 


directly to the work done in Manitoba and 
| Saskatchewan. The churches at Oak 
- Point and Lundar are not, strictly speak- 
ing, new churches, but the work done on 
_them, in moving them to new sites, and in 
repairing them very extensively, makes 
Besides 
the church buildings themselves, a parish 
hall was built at Gimli, also within the past 


' ten years. 


_ Mr. Kvaran pointed out that had it not 
‘been for the very generous assistance of the 
American Unitarian Association all this 


work could not have been accomplished, 
and he expressed his deep appreciation for 


the share the Association has had in for- 


| warding the work amongst the Icelanders. 


As a result of this help, they are carrying on 
the work of liberal religion with greater 


_ zeal and energy. 
_ The churches have not been without 


problems to face. And now they apparent- 
ly face one of the most difficult problems 
they have been called upon to solve for a 
umber of years. During the past year 
| two of their ministers have returned to Ice- 
land. They are Rev. Fridrik Fridriksson 
Ce Blaine, and Rev. Benjamin Kristjans- 
son of Winnipeg. And now Rev. Ragnar 
Kvaran, minister of the Federated 
5 ch of Winnipeg, president of the Ice- 

landice Conference, and field secretary for 
the Icelandic churches, has handed in his 
esig nation. 


ous problem for the Icelandic churches. 
t has been solved on the west coast by 
Rev. Albert Kristjansson taking over the 
church in Blaine, while continuing to serve 
is church in Seattle. But in Manitoba 
nd Saskatchewan, the problem is by no 


Annual Conference of Icelandic Churches 


President Kvaran reviews a decade of progress 


means solved. There are only two minis- 
ters left to serve a large territory. And at 
the present time both of these men, Rev. 
Gudmundur Arnason and Dr. Rognvaldur 
Petursson, have their time fully taken. 

The problem is a serious one. But, as 
Mr. Kvaran said in his address: “‘I believe 
that though the present situation may seem 
a serious one, the outlook for the advance- 
ment of liberal religion among the Icelandic 
people in this country has, in the past, 
been less bright than it is today. And 
this fellowship has, in the past, surmounted 
greater obstacles than those that face it 
today.”’ He expressed no doubt about the 
successful solution of the present difficul- 
ties, and predicted a bright future for lib- 
eralism amongst his people here. 

Mr. Kvaran and Mr. Arnason delivered 
addresses at meetings held the evenings of 
July 8 and 10, and Sunday, July 9. Dr. 
Petursson conducted a service in the Fed- 
erated Church of Riverton. 

All meetings of the conference were well 
attended. Many were turned away from 
the doors of the church on Sunday, and 
many others were forced to stand through- 
out the service. The same was true of the 
evening meetings. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, Rev. Gudmundur Arna- 
son; vice-president, Sveinn Thorvaldsson; 
secretary, Dr. Sveinn Bjornsson; assistant 
secretary, Rev. Philip M. Petursson; 
treasurer, Pall S. Pallsson; assistant 
treasurer, Fridrik Sveinsson; supervisor 
of Sunday schools, Gudmundur Eyford; 
auditor, Captain Joseph B. Skaptason. 

Philip M. Petursson. 


* * 


ANCESTORS’ SUNDAY—SUDBURY 


The annual Ancestors’ Sunday will be 
be observed in the First Parish Meeting- 
house, Sudbury Center, Mass., at 2 p. m., 
September 17. Rev. Edward Perry Dan- 
iels, minister of the First Parish in Concord, 
Mass., will preach the sermon and the 
chorus choir of the Concord First Parish 
will sing. 

A feature of the meeting will be the 
rededication of the meetinghouse tower, 
which has been rebuilt after insects had 
destroyed the ancient timbers. The church 
was built on its present location,in 1797. 

All persons with Sudbury associations 
and memories are cordially invited. Coffee 
will be served in the vestry for those wish- 
ing to come early for picnic luncheon 


among the trees. 
* * 


Chicago, Ill.—Thursday evening meet- 
ings were held every week during July and 
August by the Unitarian Church of the 
Brotherhood, in place of the Sunday morn- 
ing services. Rev. Oswald E. Helsing is 


the minister. 


INSTITUTE WILL COMBAT 
GYPSY-SMITH INFLUENCE 

For the specific purpose of counteracting 
the influence of a series of Gypsy Smith 
revival meetings to be held in Pomona, 
Calif., in October, the First Unitarian 
Church of that city is to conduct an institute 
of liberal religion for the two weeks from 
November 4 to 19 inclusive. Gypsy 
Smith’s meetings have been endorsed and 
are to be supported by every church in 
Pomona, except the Unitarian. 

Rev. Julia Budlong, the minister, is di- 
recting the institute, and she will preach 
the Sunday morning sermons. The eve- 
ning addresses will be delivered by Dr. 
Howard B. Bard, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in San Diego, Calif., 
and Rev. Ernest Caldecott, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Dr. W. C. Selleck, minister of All Souls 
Universalist Church in Riverside, Calif., 
will conduct a Bible class each morning. 
Miss Joyce Evans of Hagle Rock, Calif., 
will have charge of the children’s group, 
and Mrs. E. Burdette Backus will conduct 
the young people’s program the last Sun- 
day afternoon. Miss Phyllis Hunter, 
assistant organist of the Los Angeles 
church, will lead the choir and serve as or- 
ganist. 

Some of the subjects discussed will be 
“The Case against Orthodory,”’ ‘The 
Case for Liberalism,” and “Religion and 
Problems of a New Day.” 

* x 
CONTRIBUTORS 
Thomas H. Billings is minister of the 
First Church in Salem, Mass. 


Howard L. Brooks is a senior in the Har- 
vard Divinity School. 
Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Lcs Angeles, Cal'f. 
Lon Ray Call is min’ster of All Souls 
Church, Bra‘ntree, Mass. 

Miles Hanson is minister of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass., and a trus- 
tee of The Christian Register. 


Carol Hartwell was for several years the 
director of religious education in the 
First Parish in Waltham, Mass., and 
has been secretary of the Sunday 
School Union in Boston, Mass., for 
many years. 

Hugh Robert Orr is a professor in the de- 
partment of English of the Municipal 
University of Omaha. He was Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education from 1919-1920, 
and was for several years minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Evanston, Il. 

J. T. Sunderland is the author of “India 
in Bondage.”” He isa retired Unitarian 
minister. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 
the Universalist Church, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Gregory Vlastos is professor of philosophy 
in Queens University, Kingston, On- 
tario, Canada. 
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Pleasantries 


Every teacher should ponder the remark 
of a five-year-old. In an intelligence test 
she was asked, “Are you a boy or a girl?” 
She looked the teacher squarely in the eye 
and solemnly replied, “Boy.” 

Later she told her mother, ‘When a per- 
son asks you a silly question, it’s all right 
to give a silly answer.’”’—Lafayette Journal 
and Courier. 

* * 

A one-month campaign in the Lushai 
Hills in Eastern India yielded twenty-five 
prisoners. One of these was a woman 


| ministers. 


who said that she had committed suicide | 


twice, but was not going to do it again if 


the Army would help her.—Religious 
paper. 
* * 
Diner: “What on earth is this broth 


made from, waiter? Surely it isn’t chicken 
broth?” 

Waiter: ‘‘Well, sir, it’s chicken broth in 
its hinfancy. It’s made out of the water the 
heggs were boiled in.””—T%t-Bits. 

* * 

Tourist (having looked over historic 
castle) to butler: ‘“We’ve made a stupid 
mistake. I tipped his lordship instead of 
you.” 


»- Butler: ‘““That’s awkward. I’ll never get | 


it now.”’—Wall Street Journal. 
* * 
Mr. Bridemore: “Did you make that 
split-pea soup for dinner?” 
Mrs. Bridemore; “I’ve started it, but we 


can’t have it till tomorrow. It’s taken me | 


all day to split the peas.””—Brooklyn Eagle. 
* * 

M. M.: “Did I bring your pipe wrench 
back last month?” 

C. E.: “No, you certainly did not.” 

M. M.: “Now what am I going to do? 
I wanted to borrow it again.” —Powerfax. 

* * 

Passenger: ‘‘Porter, two of my trunks 
are missing.” 

Porter: ‘‘Yes, lady, but don’t worry 
your ’ead about ’em—this ain’t a dressy 
place.”’—Answers (London). 

x toe 

Photographer: ‘‘Watch and see the dicky 
bird.” 

Child: ‘Just pay attention to your ex- 
posure so that you do not ruin the plate.” 
—Lidove Noviny. 

* * 

Math. Prof.: “Now, if I subtract 25 from 
37 what’s the difference?” 

Little Willie: ‘Yeah! 
say. Who cares?”—Ala. 
mer. 


That’s what I 
Rammer-Jam- 


* *~ 
Usher (at wedding, to cold, dignified 
lady): “‘Are you a friend of the groom?” 
The Lady: “Indeed, no, I am the bride’s 


mother.” —I Illinois Siren. 
* + 
Recovery Director-General Johnson: 


“This is no time to get rich quick.’”’ Please 
say,when,Mr. Johnson.—Toledo Blade. 


| ‘‘Rammohun Roy and the Modern Age in India,’’ by Rabindranath 


| guests to look her up. 
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Church Announcements Pensions Paid 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus: 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. Minister: Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a.m. 
Morning Prayer with Sermon by Prof. Arthur C. 
McGiffert, Jr., Chicago Theological Seminary. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church | 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe | 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John | 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, | 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
| 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


_ Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or_more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 | 
Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


~— eat 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Edith Kern, 1912 G. | 
St. N. W., former patron of many years, still has her | 
delightful guest home near White House. Rates 
exceedingly low. Running water, private baths. | 
Mrs. Kern invites former guests to write her, new | 
Tel. Met. 1142. 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 


Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


of address Beacon Street, Boston a 
Send New and Old One and allow Next to State House 
4 | Rooms with running water $2.00 up. : 
8 to 10 days notice / Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


YQO ie) will be interested in thal 


following articles soon to appear in 


The Christian Register 


“‘The Paradox of Ethical Naturalism,’’ by Louis Harap, engaged in 
philosophical research at Harvard University. With comments by 
John Dewey, professor of philosophy at Columbia University, and 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman, professor of philosophy at Boston 
University. 

‘“‘Strengthening Our Church Schools, by Annie E. Pousland, autho 
of “‘A Friendly World,” a kindergarten manual of the Beacon Course. 


‘“‘Henry Nelson Wieman,’’ by Bernard Eugene Meland, professor of 
philosophy in Central College, Fayette, Mo. 


Tagore. 

‘‘Paul Revere Frothingham and the Peace Movement,”’ by Edwin 
D. Mead. : 

“‘The Limits of Economic Nationalism,’’ by Quincy Wright, professor 
of international law, University of Chicago. 

“Irving Babbitt,’’ by Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of the Independen 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), Bangor, Me. 

“Our Times Before the Tribunal of History,’’ by Roscoe Poun 
dean of the Harvard Law School. : 

‘‘William Pepperell Montague,’’ by Andrew Banning, tutor in theol- 
ogy at Harvard Divinity School, where he received his doctor’s de- 
greejin} 1932, 


To new subscribers The Register is 
offering 22 issues for $1.00 


